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Five years ago there stood in our world three great empires, seats of autocracy, centres of militar- 
ism and slavery, of international corruption and terrorism. They fell into a quarrel and proceeded to 
cut one another’s throats. That the Emperors of Austria and Germany should have set to work to beat 
down the Tsar of Russia, to drive him to defeat, abdication and death—that seemed the most benevolent 
accident, the most charming spectacle that history had so far afforded. But now has come another, rival- 
ling it in joy. 

Our kings of steel and railroads, our barons of beef and coal, our tsars of finance, had the pro- 
foundest admiration for the German Kaiser; their snob newspapers sang his praises—a Chicago hard- 
ware princess known to the writer spent the sum of two thousand dollars for a dress, that she might be 
properly clad to attend a reception given to the Kaiser’s brother! But they fell into a quarrel with him, 
they voted our billions of dollars and sent our millions of sons; they drove him to abdication and exile— 
and turned Germany over to the control of a Socialist tailor! 

You can see in the despatches of their prostitute newspapers that they are beginning to realize 
the blunder they have made. The Russian revolution suited them, for the Russian people are illiterate 
and therefore helpless, and serve as a threat and a warning to the rest of the world. But the German 
Socialists are organized, they have discipline and power. If the executive committee of the Berlin 
party votes on a certain night to put a manifesto into the hands of every man and woman in the city by 
five o’clock next morning, every party member knows where to go and what todo. So the Germans will 
not slide into civil war and anarchy; they will have their revolution, and have it complete, but out of the 
confusion will come a new birth. Socialist Germany will rise from the ruins of defeat, the most lib- 
eral, the most enlightened, the most truly prosperous of nations. 

Already the control of industry by the state is far advanced in Germany, and with a complete con- 
trol of the state by the workers, the country will have Social-democracy, a model for the world. Ger- 
many will abolish unemployment—at the time when our heroes are coming back from France to scuffle 
for existence in a competitive hell. Gerimany will feed and clothe her citizens—at a time when Amer- 
ican labor is invited to lower its standards of life! Germany will make a success of Socialism—just 
when our kings of steel and railroads, our barons of beef and coal, our tsars of finance had proven 
through their journalistic and educational and religious lackeys, that Socialism is contrary to human 
nature! 

Do not be surprised if in these days of peace-discussion it should be demanded by Wall Street 
newspapers and high-class political criminals of the Grand Old Party that the largest possible number 
of billions of dollars should be taken from a German Socialist government, and paid over to the lords 
of shipping and land in England, to bankers in Paris, and to diplomats of allied World-capitalism! 
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A CHANGE OF POLICY 


Ten months ago, when the first number of this maga- 
zine was written, the world lay under the threat of the 
wickedest organized force that had ever appeared in hu- 
man history. It seemed to the editor that it was the duty 
of every liberal to devote his every energy to the task of 
overthrowing the Beast with the Brains of an Engineer. 

But now the Beast is dead, and the whole face of the 
world is changed. We are free to carry out the promise 
we made to ourselves and to our readers—that when the 
war for political democracy abroad was won, we should 
return to the struggle for industrial democracy in 
America. 

The first eight issues of this magazine were inscribed, 
“For a Clean Peace and the Internation”. Neither the 
Clean Peace nor the Internation has yet beeri won, but 
every hour makes it clearer that the only obstacles in 
the way of these two great aims of humanity are the 
forces of special privilege in the capitalist countries of 
the world. To overthrow these forces becomes the first 
task of all friends of progress. 

From now on this magazine will bear a new inscrip- 
tion. We want Social Justice, by peaceful means if pos- 
sible; but we want Social Justice first of all things in 
this world. 


TO OUR READERS 


Some of our friends consider that the installment of 
“Jimmie Higgins” in this issue is especially entertaining, 
so they are sending this magazine to a number of people 
who may be interested. To these new readers we wish to 
explain that an effort is here being made to establish a 
means whereby individuality may be manifested in jour- 
ualism. It is net an easy task. The capitalist system has 
2 gigantic machine for distributing its own opinions, and 
the public is accustomed to this machine, and cannot 
easily be persuaded to use any other. This little paper is 
2 gamble on the idea that you who read it will take the 
trouble to pin a dollar bill to a piece of paper and send in 
a subscription ; also that you will tell your friends about 
if and stir them to the point of pinning dollar-bills. 
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You will notice that the magazine contains no ad- 
vertisemeuts. Now-a-days you accept it as a matter of 
course that a magazine story or poem should be some- 
thing printed on the back of an automobile or cigar ad- 
vertisement. You don’t mind, because you can skip the 
advertisement. What you don’t realize is that the adver- 
tisement controls absolutely the nature of the story or 
poem which you read. In every case where there is a 
clash between your interest and the interest of the man 
who make the automobile and the cigar, your interest 
counts as nothing. You may think there are not many 
cases where the interests do clash; but that is just your 
ignorance of economics. They clash on every vital ques- 
tion of your lives. 

And if in a magazine you try to place human values 
above property values, you lose not merely the chance 
to publish advertisements, you lose the chance to be 
handled by big news distributing agencies, to be seen on 
the railway news-stands and on the reading tables of 
public libraries. If you are Pierpont Morgan’s office- 
hoy, if you work for a publishing-house upon which he 
has an $800,000 mortgage, why, then you can establish 
z. “war weekly” over-night, and your publication will au- 
tomatically be taken into every public library, and you 
can ridicule and lampoon every liberal policy of Presi- 
dent Wilson without even the Government daring to 
interfere with you. But a magazine like this, which 
has won the enthusiastic praise of scores of the leading 
minds of this country and Europe, has so far received 
the subscriptions of only three or four public libraries 
and three or four college libraries throughout the length 
and breadth of America! 

This is one way you can help us. Take this proposi- 
tion to the librarian of your public library. Take also 
some of the opinions we publish about “The Profits of 
Religion”. We have not the means to advertise this 
book, and so the book-selling machinery of the country 
is not interested in it. If it is to find readers, it will 
be because somebody takes the trouble to be a mission- 
ary. We have been publishing books now for almost 
twenty years, and in that time we have had a dozen dif- 
terent publishers because each new publisher was shocked 
by the next book, We are tired of this; we want to 
find the people who read our books, and keep in direct 
touch with them. We ask for your help, and we ought 
to have it. 


From an Editor 

I have purchased your magazine every month for three 
months, or ever since I heard of it, and want to say that it is 
just a little better than the second-best magazine I ever read. 

What seems the most promising about your paper, outside 
of the front-page editorials, is thé apparent intention to try 
and go it without advertising. Many have tried and failed, but 
here’s hoping you don’t succumb. You will of course know 
better than to mention my name in connection with such senti- 
ments, but I sure do long for a political voice which is not 
muzzled by its advertisers. 


From a Dutch Novelist 
I received No. 3 of your paper, with the letter of Wells, and 
your address to Wilson. I am doing my best to spread your 
paper and its message. It is mentioned and quoted in my weekly. 
I have translated your address to President Wilson and framed 


it up with some good words of my own. 
FREDERIK VAN EEDEN, Walden, Bussum, Holland. 
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LANDA Set TS. 


WHAT ABOUT BOLSHEVISM? 


The Committee on Public Information sends us its 
War Information Series No. 20, entitled “The German- 
Bolshevik Conspiracy”, giving the text, and in some 
cases fac-similes of the documents by which the Gov- 
ernment seeks to prove that Lenine and Trotsky are 
German agents. We have studied the documents care- 
fully, and we find them exactly as convincing as the 
arguments of our Bolshevik friends John Reed and Al- 
bert Rhys Williams and Louise Bryant, who tell us 
that the charges are preposterous. Being thus up in the 
air about a contentious matter, we retire into our intel- 
lectual inwards and proceed as follows: 


We put ourselves in the position of Nicholas Lenine, 
Russian revolutionary agitator exiled in Switzerland, 
and there composing elaborate treatises on the theory 
and practice of class-war. The Russian revolution 
comes, and needless to say, we, Nicholas Lenine, are 
thrilled with excitement; we want to get to Russia at 
the earliest possible moment; but we can’t get to Rus- 
sia, because Germany lies in the way. Day by day we 
read of bourgeois combinations being formed, of com- 
promises being made, of the world’s greatest revolution 
betrayed by persons whom we, Nicholas Lenine, regard 
as Socialist fakers in the hire of allied capitalism. And 
then, just while our hearts are white-hot with fury over 
the spectacle, there comes to see us an affable, highly 
cultured and intelligent German who addresses us as 
follows: 

“Nicholas Lenine, you are too shrewd a man for me 
to attempt to fool you. I am an agent of the German 
Government, and I have been sent to make you a propo- 
sition. I wish to lay all my cards on the table. Your 
aims and mine are diametrically opposite, but for a cer- 
tain distance our paths happen to coincide. You desire 
Kussia out of the war; so do I. You desire Russia con- 
trolled by the extreme revolutionists: so do I. Our rea- 
sens for desiring this are, of course, different; also our 
expectations as to the outcome are different. You be- 
lieve that your Bolshevik revolution, once achieved in 
Russia, will spread to Germany and will destroy my 
Government. I believe that my Government is strong 
enough, after it has conquered the Allies, to destroy your 
Bolshevik revolution. We are willing to gamble on our 
strength. Are you willing to gamble on yours?” 

“What is your proposition?” say I, Nicholas Lenine, 
eyeing my visitor. 

“Just this: We offer to you and your associates a 
passage through Germany into Russia, and we offer you 
unlimited funds for the purpose of propaganda. You 
may support thousands of speakers: you may print 
pamphlets by the millions; you may establish newspa- 
pers and build up a political party; you may carry out 
the full and complete Social Revolution in Russia, and 
take the country out of the war. We won’t make any 
promises as to what we will do then—because of course 
you have sense enough to know that our promises would 
not be worth the breath it took to make them. You will 
fight for vour ideas, we will fight for ours. What it 
zmounts to is a gamble for control of the working-class 
of Germany. Are you willing to take the chance?” 

And now, I put to the reader two questions:  Virst, 
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can you imagine such an offer not being made by Ger- 
many? Second, can you imagine its being rejected by all 
exiled Russian revolutionists? I do not know Nicholas 
Lenine, but I do know some entirely sincere and desper- 
ately devoted agitators in America who would have ac- 
cepted that proposition without the batting of an eye- 
lesh. 

And now ask yourself this further question: Who 
has won the gamble? Ii the problem had been put to you 
last June, when the Germans were on their way to Paris, 
you would have said Germany, beyond a doubt. But 
today I read in my morning paper that the “Lokal An- 
zeiger’’, one of the leading Junker organs of Berlin, is 
required to publish free of cost a paper entitled “The Red 
Flag’, edited by Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, 
German Bolsheviki just released from jail! 

And then suppose that next month the Gallic cock 
should crow, and the French workers should turn out 
the Clemenceau cabinet! Suppose that the three great 
unions in England, the railwaymen, the transport work- 
ers and the miners should declare the strike which they 
were prepared to declare in 1914. I was told by a mem- 
ber of the British Cabinet, at the time of the big coal 
strike in 1912, that if the miners had held out three days 
longer they could have had anything they wanted. They 
cid not know it then, but they found it out afterward, 
and they formed an iron-clad union of the three vital 
industries of England, and named an executive commit- 
tee with power to declare a strike at any time. 

Also, suppose that in America the newly-elected G. 
O. P. Congress, swept into power by jingo war-fervor 
and plain every-day corruption, meets and refuses to 
grant the workers’ demands for social reconstruction; 
and suppose that some fine morning half a million Jews 
trom the East Side sweep out into Wall Street and Fifth 
Avenue and take possession of the centres of industry 
and finance; while at the same time general strikes are 
declared in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh,and Chicago, 
and the newly-formed “Bolshevik local” of the Socialist 
Party of Los Angeles takes possession of the office of 
the “Times”, and orders the staff to publish a paper en- 
titled “The Red Flag”! All these things, you under- 
stand, will happen in two years, just as certain as sun- 
rise, unless our legislators in the meantime decide to 
socialize the basic industries of the country. And who 
then shall you say has’ won the world-gamble between 
Nicholas Lenine and the Great General Staff of Berlin? 

I put these questions in the hope of persuading our 
Government to face the real problem which confronts it. 
Whether or not Nicholas Lenine took money from Ger- 
many is now a question which interests the National 
Board of Historical Services alone. Their verdict one 
way or the other, printed in Government pamphlets and 
sent out over the country as first-class mail-matter, will 
not in the least alter the fact that the Russian revolu- 
tion has lighted a spark which is blazing in the powder- 
magazines of our capitalist civilization. There is but 
cne way to meet the Soviet propaganda, and that is not 
by calling Lenine names and accusing him of corrup- 
tion; he is just as good a name-caller as anyone in the 
service of world-capitalism, and when it comes to men- 
tioning corruption. he does not have to search far back 
in the history of capitalist governments. 
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In the “Nation” for November 16, the supplement 
devoted to international relations, there appears a docu- 
ment signed by the Bolshevik Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs, G. W. Tchitcherin. It appears that neutral 
ambassadors in Russia protested against cruel treatment 
of the Russian bourgeoisie by the Russian revolution- 
ists. Tchitcherin replied with a long document full of 
blazing indignation. We will quote one paragraph, so 
that you may see how the Bolsheviki will answer the 
publications of our Committee on Public Information: 


We shall permit ourselves to ask still another question: 
Have the representatives of the neutral Powers ever heard any- 
thing about the bloody suppression of the Sinn Feiners in Dub- 
lin? About the shooting, without court order, of hundreds of 
Irishmen, including Skeffington? Mave they ever heard of the 
white terror in Finland, of the tens of thousands shot, of the 
tens of thousands of workingmen rotting in jails, of their wives 
and children, none of whom were ever charged with anything or 
ever will be? Have they not heard of the mass executions of 
workers and peasants in the Ukraine? Of the mass shootings 
of workingmen by the brave Czecho-Slovaks, these hirelings of 
French-English capital? The Governments of the so-called 


neutral countries heard of all this, but never did the thought’ 


eccur to them to protest against these arbitrary acts of the 
bourgeoisie in suppressing the working-class movement, because 
they themselves are ready at any moment to shoot the work- 
ers battling for their rights, and in their own countries they 
are ready in the name and for the defense of the interests of 
the bourgeoisie, to suppress the slightest sign of the rising of 
an indignant working class. 

I am not a Bolshevik, and I have opposed the Bol- 
shevik movement, but I understand the historic sources 
of Bolshevism in the age-long oppression of the Russian 
people, and I am made indignant by the sort of propa- 
ganda that is now being fed to the American people by 
cur Wall Street newspapers and magazines. For weeks 
we were told about the hideous plan of the Bolsheviki 
to hold a “St. Bartholomew night” and kill all the bour- 
geoisie. The date set was November 10th, and it came 
and went and there was no St. Bartholomew night; but 
did the capitalist press apologize for the tons of editorial 
abuse it had poured upon the Russian revolutionists? I 
have looked in vain for mention of the matter—just as I 
have looked in ‘vain for correction of all the slanders 
which have been published about myself and about hun- 
dreds of my fellow-Socialists in America. I am told by 
my friend Albert Rhys Williams that before the Soviet 
Government signed the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, it put into 
the hands of Raymond Robins in Petrograd an offer to 
tefuse to sign the treaty if America would back the 
Soviets with moral support and with food and arms. 
This offer was transmitted to the State Department. but 
no attention was given to it, and now the State Depart- 
ment refuses to discuss the subject in any way, and Ray- 
mond Robins holds his tongue. For how long will he 
hold his tongue, I wonder? Certainly I don’t intend to 
hold mine. 


In the August number of this magazine I published a 
telegram which had been sent to President Wilson in 
the latter part of June: 


Earnestly urge you withstand propaganda for intervention 
in Russia. Such action taken at present must inevitably 
amount to participation in civil war on reactionary side. It will 
weaken our moral position and exasperate radical elements in 
Allied countries. If we wait, the Soviets must ultimately ask 
our help. Meantime the danger of German gains in Russia is 
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deliberately cxaggerated by Russian bondholding interests. Any 
material gains made‘ by Germany must be more than balanced 
by spread of revolutionary propaganda in Germany. 

President Wilson did not take this advice. He yielded 
tc the clamor of the Allied military staffs, with their talk 
of “re-establishing the Eastern front”. Now the war is 
cver, and all need of an Eastern front is over, but our 
armies are still in Siberia and northern Russia, and our 
capitalist press is triumphantly proclaiming the purpose 
cf putting down the Bolshevik regime and re-establishing 
in Russia what the capitalist calls “order”. 

At the risk of being a nuisance, I have troubled Pres- 
ident Wilson once more—to tell him that the Soviet 
movement in Russia cannot be put down by the armies 
of the Allies, and that if the attempt is made, it will mean 
Soviet governments in all the Allied countries in a very 
short time. I have said from the beginning that if the 
Russian Soviets were able to outlast the war, they would 
te permanent. The Allies have tried intervention, 
and proven that the Russian people do not rally to their 
standards; there is no longer any pretext for interfer- 
ence—only the interest of world-capitalism. 


The task now before the Allied governments, includ- 
ing the American, is not to put down workingmen’s coun- 
cils of Russians, but to forestall the forming of such 
councils in their own countries. This cannot be done by 
bayonets and machine-guns; it can only be done by a 
speedy and ungrudging concession of the workers’ de- 
mands for the full product of their labor and the full con- 
trol of the conditions of their labor. That and that alone 
will forestall the certainty of the half million Jews emerg- 
ing from the East Side and taking possession of Wall 
Street and Fifth Avenue. That alone will prevent our 
seeing, within the next two years at the outside limit. 
every coal and iron and copper-mine in the United States 
seized by the workers, every steel and wool and silk and 
cotton-mill under the management of labor union com- 
tnittees. 

And what have we to guide us in our effort to fore- 
stall such tumult and violence, with all the waste of life 
and goods involved? Nothing but lying, knavish news- 
papers, feeding the people ignorance and falsehood; a 
swarm of “popular?’? magazines, owned, without excep- 
tion, by big exploiting interests, feeding intellectual pap 
to the public. Some time ago I met the publisher of a 
so-called “Home and Fireside” publication. He had two 
million guaranteed circulation and looked like a little pig 
just fattened for the market. Having never heard of his 
publication, I asked him, “Do you publish serials?” think- 
ing that perhaps I might write something for him. His 
answer was prompt and conclusive: “Slush for the 
women!” 


From a Poet 

Thanks for your energetic paper—especially the December 
number with its inspiring editorial on the hope of a genuine de- 
mocracy in America. Those five paragraphs are among the 
best you have written—among the best, I may say, that have 
come out of These States since 1917! 

Incidentally, let me add my quavering alto to the chorus of 
enthusiastic voices concerning “The Profits of Religion”. It is 
something more than a book—it is a Work! My renewed con- 
gratulations are herewith enclosed. Hew to the line and let the 
shams and shibboleths fall where they may. 

Yours for the New Law—and Order. . . . 

LOUIS UNTERMEYER. 
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WATCHFUL WAITING 


When this magazine goes out to our readers, Presi- 
dent Wilson will be on his way to Europe to settle the 
destinies of the world. He carries the heaviest burden 
of responsibility ever borne by one man. Our hearts 
go with him and our hopes; we like his literary style 
and his moral sentiments, and nothing would please us 
more than to have him set his lean and stubborn jaw, 
and stand fast by the promises he has made to the peo- 
ples of the world. He will be opposed, of course, by all 
the reactionary forces in Europe; and they are of tre- 
mendous power, and have the skill of many centuries of 
diplomatic intrigue. Every capitalist nation will send 
its statesmen to Versailles—each hell-bent on getting 
something in violation of justice and democracy. They 
will get together and bargain and dicker with one an- 
other, and combine against President Wilson’s demands. 
‘The British Tories want Mesopotamia and Central Af- 
rica; also they want the right of blockade in war-time, 
they want to confiscate merchant steamers and hold up 
mails in violation of express agreements, as they did 
in the early stages of this war. The French bankers 
want the interest on the Russian loan, also the coal and 
iron of Lorraine. Italy’s patriots want Trieste and 
Fiume. And then there are all the little nations, each 
with their greedy ruling-classes—Poland, for example, 
whose committee in Paris consists of men every bit as 
ieactionary as the German Junkers. If you will read 
“The Whirlpool” by Sienkewiez. you will see how the 
Polish aristocrats despise the peasantry of their land: if 
you will read Polish history, you will see how the 
haughty and anti-social nobility wrecked the country by 
their bickerings. 

In every one of these little nations there is a “white” 
arty and 2 “red” party, all prepared for civil war. \What 
President Wilson will find is that the “red” party will 
meet his terms of justice and humanity, while the “white”’ 
party seeks to undermine him. Will he have the courage 
te throw in his lot with the Socialists? We await the 
answer in his actions. and meantime pursue that policy 
of “watchful waiting” recommended by himself. 


AN APPEAL FOR AMNESTY 


On Armistice Day, November 11th, the editor and his 
wife addressed to President Wilson an appeal for am- 
uesty for political prisoners, all who have been sentenced 
or are under indictment for propaganda against the war 
and the draft. Herewith you will find an “Amnesty Sup- 
plement”, with some letters which will spoil your Christ- 
mas holidays, we trust. We want you to get busy and 
help to wipe out this blot on our country’s good name. 
\Ve have enlisted for the war, and we hope to get, not 
merely a decree of amnesty, but also the restoration of 
iull freedom of press and of public assemblage. 

The peril of German autocracy being over. we feel at 
l:berty to state that President Wilson has appointed an 
ignoramus as Postmaster-General, and that the radical 
movement of the country will not much longer submit to 
lis dictation. Also. we think that President Wilson 
should manage to convey word to his Attorney-General 
that the Kaiser has abdicated. The Attorney-General’s 
office has just brought an indictment against Dr. Wm. J. 
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Robinson of New York, a fine and devoted Socialist, who 
completely recanted his pacifist position after the Ger- 
mans marched into Russia. It is prosecuting an alder- 
man in New York for having made the statement that 
the people of Russia have more right to feel bitterly 
against the American troops invading Russia than the 
Americans did against the Hessians in 1777. And here 
in Pasadena occurs an even more grotesque case. Mr. 
Stewart E. Bruce, a real-estate man, writes a pamphlet 
supporting President Wilson’s arguments for the Inter- 
ration, and incidentally expressing his opinion of jingo 
patriotism, in words much more restrained than have 
been used by Henry Ford and Newton D. Baker. Mr. 
Bruce is raided by the secret service, and his thousand 
pamphlets are confiscated and submitted to the Attorney- 
General with a view to his indictment. Meantime, Mr. 
Bruce is branded in the newspapers as a disloyalist, and 
the statement is published that he was arrested once be- 
tore—a statement which happens to be false. While the 
country was at war, we forced ourselves to tolerate such 
things in silence; we see no reason for tolerating them a 
moment longer. 


TAXES FOR THE RICH 


The Single-tax Amendment, which was submitted to 
the voters of California at the last election, failed to carry 
by a vote of two to one. I have a few words to say about 
the matter to my Single-tax readers and friends. 

I have never been a Single-taxer; I am a Socialist. 
But here in California is Luke North, one of the most 
devoted propagandists I know, and such a man makes 
you hopeful for his cause. So I went in for the “Great 
Adventure’, wrote for it and spoke for it, and in the last 
three or four days of the campaign published an adver- 
tisement in the newspapers to answer the dishonest ar- 
cuments of its enemies. But now the campaign is over, 
and in the light of its experience I have come to a con- 
clusion, which I wish to state. 

I can never again back a Single-tax measure. Not be- 
cause I am not at one with the aims of the Single-taxers, 
nor because I doubt the efficacy of their plan; but be- 
cause it is so difficult to explain to the people, and there 
are other methods which would accomplish the same 
result, and which are less open to misrepresentation. To 
make clear what I mean, I reprint the advertisement 
which I inserted in the Pasadena “Star-News”, the Los 
Angeles “Record” and the Los Angeles “Times” on the 
Friday before election: 


TO VOTERS 

Devoted people are struggling to put through Single Tax 
Amendment 19 in this state, to set free the idle acres, to abolish 
speculation in land values, to make food and homes cheap for 
all. They are being opposed by an organization which has col- 
lected enormous funds, and which fills the newspapers with 
scare advertisements, to the effect that “Amendment 19 will 
exempt from taxation one billion, seven hundred millions of dol- 
lars worth of stocks, bonds, buildings, railroads, money, and 
every similar kinds of personal property which now is largely 
owned by the few rich.” 

We ask you: Since when are the few rich spending their 
wealth to defeat laws which exempt them from taxation? 

Does not common sense tell you that if Amendment 19 
would really put the burden of taxation on “the house-holder. 
the farmer 2nd small land owner,” the task of defeating Amend- 
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ment 19 would be left to these many poor and not taken up so 
ardently by the few rich? 


Why is it that Amendment 19 is being fought, in the name 
of the poor, by bankers, land-speculators, and predatory cor- 
porations? Is it not because they understand perfectly well 
that a great part of the real wealth which is back of their 
stocks, bonds, and money is land? So they know that under 
Amendment 19 they will pay a larger share of the total tax 
than they pay today! 


Three per cent of the people of California own ninety per 
cent of the land! The Southern Pacific Railroad alone owns 
hve million acres! 


Vote Yes on Amendment 19, and set free the land! 
UPTON SINCLAIR. 


These were the only words in favor of the Single-tax 
which appeared in any one oi the three papers named. 
For months before that, all three papers had been filled 
with accounts of Single-tax meetings addressed by emi- 
nent exploiters, with poison publicity dope and huge 
scare-head advertisements, all to the effect that Single- 
tax would put the burden of taxation on the poor man, 
and let the rich man’s stocks, bonds, houses and money 
escape. This argument got the voters; and it taught me 
alesson. Never again, gentlemen of the plutocracy, never 
egain! Never will I be found advocating a program 
which my enemies can charge would put the burden of 
taxation on the poor man and let the rich man escape! 
Hereafter J will make clear beyond all falsification that I 
wish to put the tax-burden on the rich man! I wish to 
tax him, not with a Single-tax, but with an Infinity-tax! 
i wish to tax, not merely his land, but also his houses, 
his stocks and his bonds and his money, his automobiles 
and his polo-ponies and his wife’s jewelry, his prostitute 
newpapers and his anti-social propaganda organizations 
with their limitless slush-funds. I bear the rich man no 
personal ill will, but I wish to break his power over hu- 
man affairs, and to that end I am out to get not merely 
land-taxes, but income-taxes and excess profits taxes and 
inheritance taxes. The next time I spend money to pub- 
lish political advertisements in capitalist newspapers, I 
will have such a program that no poor man will have 
any doubts that I am his friend, and no rich man will 
seek to twist my arguments to his advantage! 

No, I am not a Single-taxer. I-want a land-tax with 
all my heart and soul, but I don’t want it on the poor 
man’s lot. My program is exemption for the first one or 
two thousand dollars’ worth of land, and a tax up to ten 
per cent on all land over that value owned by one person. 
Along with that tax I want an income-tax, starting at 
$2000 and going up to 100% on sums above $10,000— 
and with full publicity to help enforce the law. Also I 
want an inheritance-tax of 100% on everything except 
purely personal property having a sentimental value. If 
you doubt the wisdom of this, read a very interesting 
book, “The Abolition of Inheritance” by Harlan Eugene 
Read, published by the Macmillan Company. It gives 
you the facts about inheritance, and some of them will 
startle you; also, it gives you the arguments, and will 
convince you if you have an open mind. Mr. Read is a 
devoted propagandist of a vital idea, and his book ought 
to be in the armory of every Socialist worker. There 
are inheritance-taxes in many states, and we want them 
increased to catch anything that may slip through the 
net of our income and other taxes. 


UPTON SINCLAIR'S 
NEW BOOKS 


The most interesting novel that we have read for some 
months is “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” by Blasco 
Ibanez, the Spanish novelist, author of “The Cathedral” and 
“The Cabin”. The new book deals with a family of wealthy 
Argentinians who are in Paris when the war breaks out. The 
characters are alive and vivid, and the whole picture of the 
war is of absorbing interest. 


Almost equally interesting is “Joan and Peter: the Story of 
an Education”, by H. G. Wells. Wells has thought over the 
lessons cf the war, and has come to the conclusion that Eng- 
land’s worst trouble is the hopeless incompetence of its ruling 
classes. Wells, you see, still has a notion of a glorified and 
competent ruling class. Meantime, I am pleased by the fashion 
in which he discusses the present ruling class. Here, for exam- 
ple, are his comments on an aged countess. How could one 
say anything better on the subject of aged countesses? 

“But what a pampered, evil soul she had always beens 
Never in all her life had she made or grown or got one single 
good thing for mankind. She had lived in great expensive 
houses, used up the labour of innumerable people, bullied serv- 
ants, insulted poor people, made mischief. She was like some 
gross pet idol that mankind out of whim kept for the sake of its 
sheer ugliness. He found himself estimating the weight of food 
atid the tanks of drink she must have consumed, the carcases 
of oxen and sheep, the cartloads of potatoes, the pyramids of 
wine bottles and stout bottles she had emptied. And she had 
uc inkling of gratitude to the careless acquiescent fellow-crea- 
tures who had suffered her so long and so abundantly. At the 
merest br2ath upon her clumsy, intolerable dignity she clam- 
oured for violence and cruelty and killing, and would not be 
appeased. An old idol! And she was only one of a whole class 
of truculent, illiterate harridans who were stirring up bad blood 
in half the great houses cf London, and hurrying Britain on té 
an Irish civil war. No! She wasn’t as funny as she seemed. 
Not nearly so funny. She was too like too many people for 
that.” 

Also, we have read three interesting books on Russia, giv- 
ing the radical point of view, which the newspaper dispatches 
carefully omit. “My Six Months in Russia’, by Louise Bryant, 
who is Mrs. John Reed, is written from the Bolshevik point 
of view, with such intimate knowledge of the personalities and 
circumstances that you feel as if it was all happening in your 
Socialist local. “The Red Heart of Russia”, by Bessie Beatty. 
a San Francisco newspaper woman, is written in American 
journalese, but will prove more entertaining to the average 
reader. “The Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution” is 
a life of Catherine Breshkovsky by Alice Stone Blackwell, the 
suffragist, and is an interesting story of a great personality. 


+ 


The “Churchman”, organ in New York of what we have 
called “The Church of Good Society”, has a merry time with 
us in a recent issue. We presume to “hammer Christianity”. 
yet we don’t know the Bible! We attribute the Magnificat to 
the Virgin Mary, whereas it was said by an old man named 
Simeon! 

We have had something like a hundred letters about this 
little slip. At first we regretted it, but when we saw how 
happy it made our correspondents, we were tempted to make 
some more slips. The blunder was owing to the fact that we 
got our religious education in the “Church of Good Society”, 
where we heard the Magnificat sung every Sunday without the 
name of the author being mentioned. For the benefit of the 
“Churchman” we will state that we have read the Bible through 
five times in Latin, three times in Greek, and once each in Ger- 
man and French, to say nothing of the many times we have 
read it through in English. Also we have recently published a 
book, of which a copy was sent to the “Churchman”; it is 
called the “Profits of Religion”, and it proves not merely that 
we know the Bible, but also that we know the “Churchman”. 
We hereby respectfully challenge the organ of the Church of J. 
P. Morgan and Company to review “The Profits of Religion” 
and to quote some of the pungent things that we have said 
about it. 


— = 
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CONCERNING “THE PROFITS OF RELIGION” 


I’ve read with sincere pleasure and interest your “Profits 
oi Religion”, and am now passing it around. For a book of 
no greater length, it seems to me you've covered the ground 
remarkably well, and expressed yourself with fine strength and 
clearness. Of course, many of your arguments are the stock 
ones; but then, stock ones are the best in this case. 

Here’s a sonnet that I wrote after reading the book. You're 
welcome to print it if you care to. 


GEORGE STERLING. 
LUCIFER 


In what heredities of bestial night 
And in what crypts are still thy feet, 0 Man! 
Visions beguile thee of an end and plan 
That have in store thy glory and delight; 
Thou dreamest of a god that shall do right, 
Fain of thy happiness since Time began; 
And still the rainbow of thy hope would span 
The gulf that holds his Heaven from thy sight. 


Put by, poor child, thy many colored shell, 

Whose iris shall not light thy way from Hell! 
Within thy brow is set thine only star. 

Serve then the strength of Reason’s holy ray, 
Until thou see the morning break afar 

And that old House of Bondage melt in day! 


From a Novelist 

I have been exceedingly glad you did “The Profits of Re- 
ligion”, and I hope that it reaches a wide audience, because more 
and more I believe that conventional religions are among the 
most active foes of progress. I remember with amusement 
how ten years ago I used to be told that I’d outgrow all this 
highly youthful fevor against religiosity, whereas I find my- 
self only the more youthfully indignant against it each year. 
My objection is not so much the positive evils of the systems 
as that great negative evil—the turning of young, fresh emo- 
tion-charged thought from reality to devotion to-symbols, priest- 
worship, “church-work,” listening to shallow sermons and sing- 
ing damned bad verse, while a whole world of nobility and 
need waits outside. 

You sail in, Lord how you sail in! I hope people read it! 
SINCLAIR LEWIS. 


For the benefit of our many readers who apparently think 
they have read “The Profits of Religion”. we wish to explain 
that only a small portion of the book was published serially in 
this magazine. The prices of the book are: Single copy, paper, 
50c postpaid; three copies, $1.20; ten copies, $3.00. Single copy, 
cloth, $1.00 postpaid; three copies, $2.25: ten copies, $6.00. 

Also we wish our readers to know that we have two six- 
teen-page pamphiets containing extracts from the “Profits of 
Religion”. One was printed at the request of Eugene V. Debs. 
and is intended to appeal especially to radicals. The other was 
printed at the request of a clergyman-friend. and will appeal 
especially to religious people. The prices of the pamphlets 
are: Ten copies, 20c: one hundred, $1.50; one thousand, $13.00. 


From a Rebel in Jail 


Your magazine “Upton Sinclair’s” broke into the Cook Co. 
jail addressed to me, no doubt sent to me by some of your 
admiring friends. To me it seems almost a sacrilege that a 
mind so analytical and a pen so gifted, should harbor a soul so 
cowardly and unreliable. 

DR. RUTH LIGHTHALL. 


From the “Plant-Wizard” 


No one has ever told ‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
hut the truth” more faithfully than Upton Sinclair in “The Prof- 
its of Religion”.—I.uther Burbank. 


FROM RYAN WALKER 


ie Gn oth~ 


A TELEGRAM THAT SUCCEEDED 


Governor Stephens, Sacramento, California: 

If you permit Mooney to die you accomplish two results: 
First, you greatly weaken influence of President Wilson with 
labor and Socialist forces abroad, upon which he must depend 
for support of his program of international peace. Second, you 
make almost impossible a peaceful issue of the impending strug- 
gle between labor and capital in America. 


UPTON SINCLAIR. 


Allan Benson sends us notice that he is about to start the 
publication of a new magazine. Charles Edward Russell is to 
write for it, and readers of the old “Pearson’s” will remember 
this combination. Everything that Benson writes about cur- 
rent problems is worth reading; and as for his team-mate, I 
used to say that whenever I had a fit of the blues I would run 
cown to the Hotel Broztell and listen to Charlie Russell cuss 
the capitalist system. Now that the war is over, I presume 
that he will take up the job again. It is a severe test of edi- 
(orial altruism, but I hereby advise all readers who have any 
money left after answering my appeals, to send a dollar bill 
to “Reconstruction”, 118 E. 28th St., New York City. 


H. G. Wells wrote us a cordial letter which we published 
in facsimile in the magazine. (Some of our readers asked us 
why we did not publish a translation!) One sentence read. 
‘Damn all empires, the German first, and then the British, and 
up with the League of Free Nations.” A Canadian patriotic 
society writes indignantly to the “New Republic”, denouncing 
this utterance of Wells’. They heap most dreadful abuse upon 
the great novelist’s head; they call him an “individual”! To the 
imperialist and jingo mind to be an “individual” is quite the 
most presumptious and offensive thing in the world. 


Also, we have received from The United Liberal-Labor 
League an announcement of a get-together convention of all 
radicals in Chicago. We never heard of the United Labor 
League before, but it starts off with a whoop. It wants us to 
come to Chicago and be chairman, but alas, we find being author 
of a novel and editor, publisher and manager of a magazine 
cnough for one man. However, if you are near Chicago, or 
can raise the price of a ticket, you will surely meet some in- 
teresting people if you go to the La Salle Hotel on the 29th of 
rext January. In the meantime, you may address Mrs. Clyde 
C. Jeffryes. Midland Hotel, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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JIMMIE HIGGINS GOES TO WAR 
A Novel 


Copyright, 1918, by Upton Sinclair 


CONCERNING “JIMMIE HIGGINS” 

I have read a few chapters of your new book “Jimmie 
Higgins” and I’m just telling you that I don’t like it. 1 
took a dislike to it when I read that Jimmie’s wife had 
been an inmate of a house of prostitution. Now, you 
know and I know that the men of the working class do 
not, as a rule, get their wives from such sources, neither 
do public prostitutes make prolific breeders. Yet there 
are not wanting those, not of the proletariat, the damned 
silk-shirted, manicured superior class who will hug the 
delusion and will positively like to try to make themselves 
believe that that’s all the wives of the canaille are, fit 
cattle for such places. You don’t help the proletariat by 
writing such stuff. Jimmie Higgins—huh—so much for 
that! 

Yours, a hard, bitter, calloused, ragged proletarian, 


WM. E. LANSDELL, Crowganda, Northern Ontario. 


[ have actively participated as committeeman and of- 
ficer in the Socialist party in more than one state. There 
is not a scene that Sinclair describes nor an utterance he 


makes his characters use that | have not scen and heard 
scores of times. It sounds like a stenographic report of 
the meetings I have passed through—though. fortunately, 
Upton has chosen the mild meetings to report. If he told 
of the all-night sessions, the fist fights, the bitterness 
and hatred poured forth in many of the assemblies and 
committee mectings I have sat through they might indeed 
seem bizarre. The locals have been badly split over this 
complicated war situation. I am proud that the party as 
a whole took the only possible logical stand and has never 
receded from it. But the men of the Sinclair type who 
have stood boldly for their views that we KNEW to be 
sincere, and who have never adopted mudslinging tactics 
—these I honor and love as loyal comrades. In “Jim- 
mie Higgins,” I believe Sinclair is presenting the truest 
picture of the S. P. as it actually is—stripped of its glamor 
and romance—that has ever been written. It is a won- 
derful bit of “source material” to which men of future 
centuries may turn to find the real soul and methods of 
the biggest force in the world for a sane humanity. 


GUY BOGART. 


“Jimmie Higgins” began in the October issue of this mag- 
azine. Back numbers can be supplied. 

Synopsis of previous instalments: Jimmie Higgins, a So- 
cialist machinist, is violently opposed to the war. Early in 
1915 the shops where he is employed begin making munitions. 
and are burned down at night. Jimmie is arrested for strect- 
speaking and sent to jail. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
Jimmie Higgins Dallies With Cupid 
| 


The strike was over when Jimmie came out of jail; it 
had been settled by the double-barreled device of rais- 
ing the wages of the men and putting their leaders be- 
hind bars. Jimmie presented himself at his old place 
of working, and the boss told him to go to hell; so Jim- 
inie went to Hubbardtown, and stood in the long line 
of men waiting at the gate of the engine company. 
Jimmie knew about black-lists, so when his time came 
to be questioned, he said his name was Joe Aronsky, and 
he had last worked in a machine-shop in Pittsburg; he 
had come to Hubbardtown because he had heard of high 
pay and good treatment. While he was answering these 
questions, he noticed a man sitting in the corner of the 
room studying his face, and he saw the boss turn and 
glance in that direction. The man shook his head, and 
the boss said: “Nothin’ doin’.”. So Jimmie understood 
that the Hubbard Engine Company was taking measures 
to keep its shops clear of the agitators from Leesville. 

He spent a couple of days trying other places in his 
home town, but all in vain—they had him spotted. At 
the brewery they were slower than elsewhere—they took 
him on for two hours. Then they found out his record, 
and “fired” him; and Jimmie “kidded” the boss, saying 
that they were too late—he had already given a Socialist 
leaflet to every man in the room! 


On Jefferson Street, an out of the way part of the 
town, was a bicycle-shop kept by an old German named 
Kumme. One of the comrades told Jimmie that he 


wanted a helper, and Jimmie went there and got a job 
at two dollars a day. That was poor pay at present 
prices, but Jimmie liked the place, because his boss was 
¢. near-Socialist, a pacifist—for all countries except Ger- 
many. He got round it by saying that every nation had 
a tight to defend itself; and Germany was the nation 
which had been attacked in this war. A good part of 
the energies of the old man went into proving this to 
his customers; if there were any customers who did not 
like it, they could go elsewhere. 


Those who came were largely Germans, and so Jim- 
mie was kept fully supplied with arguments against the 
munitions-industry, which they called a trade in mur- 
der, and in favor of the program of “Feed America 
First.” Among those who frequented the place was 
jerry Coleman, who was still on the job, and as well 
supplied with ten dollar bills as ever. He had now re- 
vealed himself as an organizer for a new propaganda 
society, called “J.abor’s National Peace Council”. In- 
asmuch as Labor and Peace were the phrases upon 
which Jimmie lived, he saw no reason why he should 
not back this organization. Coleman assured Jimmie he 
hated the Kaiser, but that the German “people” must be 
defended. So Jimmie became, without having the least 
idea of it, one of the agencies whereby the Kaiser was 
subsidizing social discontent in America. 


But Jimmie was more careful now in his agitations. 
He had brought such distress into his home by his jail 
sentence, that he had been forced to make promises to 
Lizzie. Her anxiety for her children could no longer be 
kept to herself; and this caused a certain amount of 
friction between them, and sent Jimmie out grumbling 
at his lot in life. What was the use of trying to educate 
2 woman, who could see no farther than her own kitchen- 
stove? When you wanted to be a world-savior, to walk 
tip-toe on the misty mountain-tops of heroism, she 
dragged you down and chained you to the commonplace, 
taking all the zest and fervor out of your soul! The 
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memories of “seam-squirrels” and of thin and ill-smell- 
ing and greasy soup had slipped somewhat into the back- 
ground of Jimmie’s mind, and he lived again the sublime 
hour when he had confronted the court and stood for the 
tundamental rights of an American citizen. He wanted 
to have that act of daring appreciated at its true value. 
Poor, blind, home-keeping Lizzie who could not fulfill 
these deeper needs of her husband’s soul! 


Jimmie had been, so far in his married life, as well 
domesticated as could be expected of a proletarian prop- 
agandist. He had yearned to own a home of his own, 
and meantime had manifested his repressed wish by 
getting a big packing-box and some broken shingles, and 
building a model play-house for Jimmie Junior in the 
back-yard. He had even found time on his tired and 
crowded Sundays to start a garden in mid-summer, the 
season when the local was least active. But now, of 
course, the war had come to obsess his mind. driving 
iim to terror for the future of humanity, tempting him 
ty martyrdoms and domestic irritations. 


II. 


It was at this critical period in Jimmie’s life that 
there appeared in Leesville a vivid young person by the 
name of Evelyn Baskerville. Evelyn was no tired kitchen 
~!ave—with her fluffy brown hair, her pert little dim- 
j-les, her trim figure, her jaunty hat with a turkev-feather 
~tuck on one side of her head. Evelyn was a stenogra- 
pher, and proclaimed herself an advanced feminist: at 


ler first visit she set the local upside down. It happened . 


to be “social evening”, when all the men smoked, and 
this “free” young thing took a cigarette from her escort 
and puffed it all over the place. This, of course, would 
not have made a stir in great centers of culture such as 
l.ondon and Greenwich Village; but in Lessville it was 
the first time that the equality of women had been inter- 
preted to mean that the women should adopt the vices 
of the men. 


Then Evelyn had produced from her handbag some 
leaflets on Birth Control, and proposed that the local 
should undertake their distribution. This was a new 
~ubject in Leesville, and while the members supposed it 
was all right, they found it embarrassing to have the 
matter explained too fully in open meeting. Evelyn 
wanted a “birth strike’, as the surest means of ending 
the war; she wanted the “Worker” to take up this pro- 
vram, and did not conceal her contempt for reactionaries 
in the movement who still wanted to pretend that babies 
were brought by storks. The delicate subject was finally 
“tabled”, and when the meeting adjourned and the mem- 
hers walked home, everyone was talking about Miss Bas- 
l:erville—the men mostly talking with the men. and the 
women with the women. 


Pretty soon it became evident that the vivid and dash- 
‘ng young person was setting her cap for Comrade Ger- 
rity, the organizer. As Gerrity was an eligible young 
bachelor, that was all right. But then, a little later, it 
hegan to be suspected that she had designs upon Com- 
vade Claudel, the Belgian jeweler. Doubtless she had a 
right to make her choice between them: but some of the 
women were of the opinion that she took too long to 
vhoose; and finally one or two malicious ones began to 


say that she had no intention of choosing—she wanted 
both. 

And then fell a thunderbolt into Jimmie’s life. It was 
just after his arrest, when fame still clung to him; and 
after the meeting Comrade Baskerville came up and en- 
gaged him in conversation. How did it feel to be a jail- 
bird? When he told her that it felt fine, she bade him 
not be too proud—she had served thirty days for pick- 
eting in a shirt-waist strike! As she looked at him, her 
pretty brown eyes sparkled with mischief, and her wicked 
little dimples lost no curtain-calls. Poor, humble Jim- 
mie was stirred to his shoe-tips, for he had never before 
received the attentions of such a fascinating creature— 
unless perchance it had been to sell her a newspaper, or. 
to beg the price of a sandwich in his hobo days. It was 
ene of the wonderful things about the Socialist move- 
ment, that it broke down the barriers of class, and gave 
you exciting glimpses of higher worlds of culture and 
charm. 

Comrade Baskerville continued to flash her dimples 
and her wit at Jimmie, despite the fact that Comrade 
Gerrity and Comrade Claudel and several other moths 
were hovering about the candle-flame, and all the women 
in the local watching out of the corners of their eyes. 
Finally, to Jimmie’s unutterable consternation, the vivid 
young goddess of Liberty inquired, “Wouldn’t you like 
to walk home with me, Comrade Higgins?” He stam- 
1oered, “Yes”; and they went out, the young goddess ply- 
ing him with questions about conditions in the jail, and 
displaying most convincing erudition on the subject of 
the economic aspects of criminology—at the same time 
seeming entirely oblivious to the hoverings of the other 
moths, and the disgust of the unemancipated ladies of 
local Leesville . 


tT 


They walked down the street together, and first Com- 
tvede Baskerville shivered with horror at the “‘seam- 
squirrels”, and then exclaimed with delight over the 
conversion of “Dead-eye Mike” to Socialism. and then 
made merry oyer the singing of the Internationale in the 
police-station. Had she discovered a “character” in this 
seemingly insignificant little machinist? At any rate, 
she plied him with questions about his past life and his 
ideas. When he told her of his starved and neglected 
childhood, she murmured sympathetically, and it seemed 
to the fascinated Jimmie that here was a woman who 
understood instinctively all the cravings of his soul. 
She laid her hand on his arm, and it was as if an angel 
were touching him—strange little thrills ran like cur- 
vents of electricity all over him. 


Yes, Comrade Baskerville could appreciate his suf- 
ierings, because she had suffered too. She had had a 
~tep-mother, and had run away from home at an early 
age, and fought her own way. That was why she stood 
so firmly for woman’s emancipation—-she knew the sla- 
very of her sex through bitter experience. There were 
many men who believed in sex-equality as a matter of 
words, but had no real conception of it in action: as for 
the women—well, you might see right here in the local 
the most narrow. bourgeois ideas dominating their 
minds. Jimmie did not know what ideas Comrade Bas- 
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kerville meant, but he knew that her voice was musical 
and full of quick changes that made him shiver. 

He was supposed to be taking her home; but he had 
no idea where she lived, and apparently she had no idea 
either, for they just wandered on and on, talking about 
all the wonderful new ideas that were stirring the minds 
of men and women. Did Comrade Higgins believe in 
trial marriages? Comrade Higgins had never heard of 
this wild idea before, but he listened, and bravely con- 
cealed his dismay. What about the children? The eager 
feminist answered there need not be any children. Un- 
wanted children were a crime! She proposed to get the 
working-class women together and instruct them in the 
technique of these delicate matters; and meantime, lack- 
ing the women, she was willing to explain it to any in- 
wardly embarrassed and quaking man who would lend 
his ear. 

Suddenly she stopped and cried, “\Where are we?” 
And there came a peal of merry laughter, as she discov- 
ered they had gone far astray. They turned and set off 
in the right direction, and meantime the lecture on ad- 
vance feminism continued. Poor Jimmie was in a panic 
—tumbled this way and that. He had considered him- 
self a radical, because he believed in expropriating the 
expropriators; but these plans for overthrowing the con- 
ventions and disbanding the home—these left him aghast. 
And trilled into his ear by a vivid and amazing young 
thing with a soft hand upon his arm and a faint intoxi- 
cating perfume all about her! Why was she telling 
these things to him? What did she mean? What? What? 


1V 


They came to the house where she lived. It was late 
at night. and the street was deserted. It was up to 
Jimmie to say good night, but he somehow did not know 
how to say it. Comrade Evelyn gave him her hand, and 
tor some reason did not take it away again. Of course 
it would not have been polite for Jimmie to have pushed 
it away. So he held it, and looked at the shadowy form 
hefore him, and felt his knees shaking. “Comrade Hig- 
gins,” said the brave, girlish voice, “we shall be friends, 
shall we not?” And of course, Jimmie answered that 
they would—always! And the girlish voice replied, “T 
am glad!” And then suddenly it whispered, “Good 
night!” and the shadowy form turned and flitted into the 
house. 

Jimmie walked away with the strangest tumult in his 
soul. It was something which the poets had been oc- 
cupied for centuries in trying to portray, but Jimmie 
Higgins had no acquaintance with the poets, and so it 
was a brand new thing to him, he was left to experience 
the shock of it and to resolve the problems of it all alone. 
To be rolled and tossed about like a man in a blanket at 
z college hazing! To be a prey to bewilderment and 
fear, hope and longing, despair and rebellion, delicious 
excitement, angry self-contempt and tormenting doubt! 
Truly did that poet divine who first conceived the sym- 
bol of the mischievous little god, who steals upon an 
unsuspecting man and shoots him through the heart with 
a sharp and tormenting arrow! 

The worst of it was, Jimmie couldn't tell Lizzie 
about it. The first time in four years that he had had a 
trouble he could not tell Lizzie! He even felt ashamed, 


zs he came home and crawled into bed--as if he had done 
some dreadful wrong to Lizzie; and yet, he would have 
been puzzled to tell just what the wrong was, or how 
he could have avoided it. It was not he who had made 
the young feminist so delicious and sweet and frank and 
amazing. It was not he who had made the little god. 
and brewed the poison for the arrow’s tip. No, it was 
some power greater than himself that had prepared this 
situation, some power cruel and implacable, which plots 
against domestic tranquillity ; perhaps it was some hire- 
ling of capitalism, which will not permit a propagandist 
ef social justice to do his work in peace of soul! 
Jimmie tried to hide what was going on; and of 
course—poor, naive soul—he had never learned to hide 
anything in his life, and now was too late to begin. The 
next time the local met, the women were saying that 
they were disappointed in Comrade Higgins; they had 


thought he was really devoted to the cause, but they. 


saw now he was like all the rest of the men—his head 
had been turned by one smile on a pretty face. Instead 
of attending to his work, he was following that Basker- 
ville creature about, gazing at her yearningly, like a 
moon-calf, making a ninny of himself before the whole 
room. And he with a wife and three babies at home, 
waiting for him and thinking he was hustling for the 
cause. When the meeting adjourned, and the Basker- 
ville creature accepted the invitation of Comrade Ger- 
rity to escort her home, the dismay of Comrade Higgins 
was so evident as to be ludicrous to the whole room. 


V 


In the interest of common decency it was necessary 
tor the women of the local to take action on this matter. 
At least, a couple of them thought so, and quite inde- 
pendently and without prearrangement they called on 
Lizzie next day and told her that she should come more 
frequently to meetings, and keep herself acquainted with 
the new ideas of advanced feminism. And so when Jim- 
mie came home that night, he found his wife dissolved 
in tears, and there was a most harrowing scene. 

For poor Elizabeth Huszar, pronounced Eleeza Be- 
uooser, had had no chance whatever to familiarize her- 
self with the new ideas of advanced feminism. Her no- 
tions of “free unions” had been derived from a quite 
different world, whose ideas were not new, but on the 
contrary very, very old, and were “advanced” only on 
the road to perdition. She judged Jimmie’s behavior 
according to thoroughly old standards, and she was bro- 
ken-hearted. overwhelmed with grief and shame. He 
was like all the rest of men—and when she had fondly 
thought he was different! He/despised her and spit upon 
her—a woman he had picked up in a brothel. 

Poor Jimmie was stunned. He was conscious of no 
disrespect for Lizzie, it had not occurred to him to think 
that she might take the matter that way. But so she 
had taken it, beyond doubt, and with intensity that 
trightened him. He would not have believed that so 
many tears could stream from one woman’s eyes—nor 
that his good, broad-faced, honest wife could be so abject 
in her misery. “Oh, I knowed it, I knowed it all along— 
it would be that way! I hadn’t never ought to married 
you-—vou know I told you so!” 
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“But Lizzie!” pleaded the husband. “You're mis- 
taken. That had n’t nothin’ to do with it.” 

She turned upon him wildly, her fingers stuck out 
as if she would claw him. “You mean to tell me if you 
had n’t ’a married a woman off the street, you’d’a gone 
chasin’ a fluffy-haired girl? If you’d ’a had a decent 
wife, that you knowed had some rights——” 

“Lizzie!” he protested, in consternation. 
here—” 

But she was not to be stopped. “Everybody said I 
was a fool; but I went an’ done it, ’cause you swore 
you'd never hold it up to me! An’ I went an’ had them 
children”—Lizzie swept her arm at the children, as if to 
wipe them off the earth, to which they had come by a 
cruel mistake. Jimmie Junior, who was old enough to 
know that something serious was happening, and whose 
instinct was all against being wiped off the earth, began 
to howl wildly; and that set off the little ones—soon 
they were all three of them going at the top of their lungs. 
~Boo-hoo-hoo!” 

It was truly a terrible climax to a romance. Jimmie. 
almost distracted, seized the hand of his injured spouse. 
“Tt’s all nonsense!” he cried. “What they been tellin’ 
you? I ain’t done a thing, Lizzie! I only walked home 
with her one night.” 

But Lizzie answered that one night was plenty 
enough—she knew that from intimate and hateful ex- 
perience. “And I know them fluffy-headed kind that 
frizzes their hair. What does she want to walk home 
at night with married men fer? And talkin’ about the 
things she does # 

“She don’t mean no harm, Lizzie—she’s tryin’ to help 
workin’ women. It’s what’s called birth control—she 
wants to teach women——” 

“Tf she wants to teach women, why don’t she talk 
to the women? What's she all the time talkin’ to men 
fer? You think you can tell me tales like that—me, 
that’s been what I have?” And Lizzie went off into an- 
cther fit, worse than ever. 


VI 


Jimmie found that it was with romance as with mar- 
tyrdom—there was a lot of trouble about it which the 
vomancers did not mention. He really felt quite dread- 
ful, for he had a deep regard for this mother of his little 
ones, and he would not have made her suffer for any- 
thing. And she was right, too, he had to admit—her 
shots went deep home. “How’d you feel, if you was to 
find out I’d been walkin’ home with some man?” When 
it was put to him that way, he realized that he would 
have felt very badly indeed. 

A flood of old emotions came back to him. He went 
in memory with his group of roystering friends to the 
kouse of evil where he had first met Elizabeth Huszar, 
pronounced Eleeza Betooser. She had taken him to her 
room, and instead of making herself agreeable in the 
usual way, had burst into tears. She had been ill-treated, 
and was wretchedly lonely and unhappy. Jimmie asked 
why she did not quit the life, and she answered that she 
had tried more than once, but she could not earn a living 
wage; and anyhow, because she was big and handsome. 
the bosses would never let her alone, and what was the 
difference, if vou couldn’t keep away from the men? 


“Listen 
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They sat on the bed and talked, and Jimmie told her 
a little about his life, and she told about hers—a pitiful 
and moving story. She had been brought to America 
as an infant; her father had been killed in an accident. 
and her mother had supported several children by scrub- 
work. Lizzie had grown up in a slum of the far east 
side of New York, and she could not remember a time 
when she had not been sexually preyed upon; lewd little 
boys had taught her tricks, and men would buy her with 
candy or food. And yet there had been something in her 
struggling for decency; of her own volition she had tried 
tc go to school, in spite of her rags; and then, when she 
was thirteen. she had answered an advertisement for 
work as a nurse-maid. That story had made an especial 
impression upon Jimmie—it was truly a most pitiful 
episode. 

Her place of employment had been a “swell” apart- 
ment, with a hall-boy and an elevator—the most wonder- 
tul place that Lizzie had ever beheld: it was like living 
in heaven, and she had tried so hard to do what she was 
told, and be worthy of her beautiful mistress and the 
lovely baby. But she had been there only two days when 
the mistress had discovered vermin on the baby, and had 
come to Lizzie and insisted on examining her head. And 
of course she had found something. ““Them’s only nits!” 
Lizzie had said; she had never heard of anybody who 
did not have “nits” in their hair. But the beautifui lady 
kad called her a vile creature, and ordered her to pack up 
ker things and get out of the house at once. And so 
Lizzie had had to wait until she became an inmate of a 
lbrothel before anybody took the trouble to teach her 
how to get the “nits” out of her hair, and how to bathe 
and clean her finger-nails and otherwise be physically 
decent. 

Jimmie recalled all that, and he fell on his knees he- 
fore his wife, and caught her two hands by main force. 
and swore to her that he had not done any wrong; he 
went on to tell her exactly what wrong he had done, 
which was the best way to convince her that he had not 
cone any worse. He vowed again and again that he 
would never, never dally with cupid again—he would see 
Comrade Baskerville at once and tell her it was “all off” 


And so Lizzie looked up through her tears. “No.” 
she said, “you don’t need to see her at all!” 

“What shall I do, then?” 

“Just let her alone—don’t tell her nothin’. She’l! 


know it’s off all right.” 
VU 

But when you have a dead romance, you cannot leave 
it to rot on the highway; you are driven irresistibly to 
bury it decently. In spite of his solemn promises, Jim- 
mie found himself thinking all the time about Comrade 
Baskerville, and how he would act when he met her next 
ttme—all the noble and dignified speeches he would make 
to her. He must manage to be alone with her; for of 
course he could not say such things with the jealous old 
bags of the local staring at him. The best thing, he de- 
cided, would be to tell her the frank and honest truth: 
tw» tell her about Lizzie, and how good and worthy she 
had been, and how deeply he realized his duty to her 
And then tears would come inte Comrade Baskerville’s 
lovely eves, and she wouls! tell him that she honored his 
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high sense of marital responsibility. They must re- 
nounce; but of course they would be dear and true 
friends—always, always. Jimmie was holding her hands, 
in his fancy, as he said these affecting words: Always! 
Always! He knew that he would have to let go of the 
hands, but he was reluctant to do so, and he had not 
euite got to the poimt of doing it when, walking down 
Jefferson Street on his way home from work—behold, in 
front of him a trim, eager little figure, tripping gaily. 
with a jaunty hat with a turkey-feather stuck on one 
side! Jimmie knew the figure a block way, and as he 
s@w it coming nearer. his heart leaped up and hit him in 
the bottom part of his neck, and all his heauttful speeches 
flew helter-skelter out of his head. 

She saw him, and the vivid, welcoming smile came 
upon her face. She came up to him. and their hands 
clasped. “Why!” she cried. “What a pleasant meeting!” 

Jimmie gulped twice, and then began. “Comrade 
Baskerville” nd then he gulped again, and began. 
“Comrade Baskerville” 

She stopped him. 
she declared. 

He could not grasp these unexpected words. “What?” 
he asked. 

“Haven't you heard the news?” she said, and beamed 
<n him. “I’m Comrade Mrs. Gerrity.” 

He stared at her, utterly bewildered. “I’ve been that 
for twenty-four whole hours! Congratulate me!” 

Little by little the meaning of the words began to 
dawn in Jimmie’s stupid head. “Comrade Mrs. Ger- 
rity!” he echoed. “But—but—I thought you didn’t be- 
leve in marriage.” 

There came the most bewitching smile, a smile deco- 
rated with two rows of pearly white teeth. “Don’t you 
understand, Comrade Higgins? No woman believes in 
marriage—until she meets the right man.” 

This was much too subtle. Jimmie was still gaping 
epen-mouthed. “But then, I thought—I thought—” he 
stopped again; for in truth, he had not known quite what 
he thought, and anyway, it seemed futile to try to formu- 
late it now. 

But of course, she knew, without his telling her; she 
knew the meaning of his look of dismay. and of his stam- 
mering words. Being a kind little creature, she laid her 
hand on his arm. “Comrade Higgins,” she said, “don’t 
think I’m too mean!” 

“Mean?” he cried. “Why, no! What? How. “ 

“Try to imagine you were a girl, Comrade Higgins. 
You can’t propose to a man, can you?” 

“Why, no—that is——” 

“That is, mot if you want him to accept! You have 
to make him doit. And maybe he’s shy, and don’t do it, 
and you have to put the idea in his head for him. Or 
maybe he’s not sure he wants you, and you have to make 
ikim realize how very desirable you are! Maybe you 
kave to scare him, making him think you're going to run 
oi with somebody else! Don’t you see how it is with 
a girl?” 

Jimmie was still badly dazed. but he saw enough to 
enable him to stammer, “Yes.” And Comrade Basker- 
yille—that is. Comrade Mrs. Gerrity—gave him her 
hand again. “Comrade Higgins,” she said, “you're a 
dear ,sweet fellow, and you won’t be too angry with me, 


“I’m not Comrade Baskerville,” 
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will you? 
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gins? 


We'll be friends, won’t we, Comrade Hig- 


And Jimmie clasped the soft, warm hand, and gazed 
into the shining brown eyes, and he made a part of the 
wonderful speech which he had been planning as he 
walked. He said: “Always! Always!” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
Jimmie Higgins Puts His Foot in It 


1. 


The world struggle continued with constantly increas- 
ing ferocity. All summer long the Germans hammered 
at the French and British lines; while the British ham- 
mered at the gates of Constantinople, and the Italians at 
the gates of Trieste. The Germans sent their giant air- 
ships to drop loads of bombs on London, and their sub- 
marines to sink passenger-steamers and hospital-ships. © 
Fach fresh outrage against international law became the 
occasion of more letters of protest from the United States, 
and of more controversies in the newspapers, and in Con- 
stress, and in Kumme’s hicycle-shop on Jefferson Street, 
Leesville. 

In this last place, to be sure, the discussions were 
rather one-sided. Practically all who come there re- 
garded the munitions industry as an accursed thing, and 
made no secret of their glee at the misfortunes which 
befell it: at shipyards which caught fire and burned up. 
at railroad-bridges and ships at sea destroyed by mys- 
terious explosions. Kumme, a _ wizened-up, grizzle- 
aired old fellow with a stubby nose and a bullet-head. 
would fall to cursing in a mingling of English and Ger- 
man when anyone so much as mentioned the fleets of 
ships that went across the water, loaded with shells to 
kill German soldiers; he would point a skinny finger at 
whoever would listen to him, declaring that the Germans 
in this country were not slaves, and would protect their 
Fatherland from the perfidious British and their Wall 
Street hirelings. Kumme took a newspaper printed in 
German, and a couple of weeklies published in English 
for the promotion of the German cause; he would mark 
fassages in these papers and read them aloud—every- 
thing that the mind of man could recall or invent that 
was discreditable to Britain, to France and Italy, to 
Wall street, and to the nation which allowed Wall Street 
to bamboozle and exploit it. There were many Amer- 
icans who had “muckraked” their own country in the 
interests of social reform, and had praised the social sys- 
tem of Germany. These arguments the German propa- 
gandists now found useful, and Jimmie would take them 
to the Socialist local and pass them about. From the 
meeting of the local he and (Meissner would go to the 
saloon where they had rendezvous with Jerry Coleman, 
who would distribute more ten dollar hills to be used in 
the printing of anti-war literature. 

Old Kumme had a nephew by the name of Heinrich, 
who paid him a visit now and then. He was a tall, fine- 
looking fellow, who spoke much better English than his 
uncle, and wore better clothes. Finally he came to stay, 
and Kumme announced that he was to help in the shop. 
They didn’t need any help that Jimmie could see, and 
certainly not from a fellow like Heinrich, who couldn’t 
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tell a spoke from a handle-bar; but it was none of Jim- 
mie’s business, so Heinrich put on working clothes, and 
spent a couple of weeks sitting behind the counter con- 
versing in low tones with men \who came to see him. 
After a while he took to going out again, and finally 
announced that he had secured a job in the Empire. 


II 


And then to the hangers-on in the shop there was an- 
other addition—an Irish workingman named Reilly. The 
Irishman was a peculiar problem in the war—the thorn 
in the Allied conscience, the weak spot in their armor. 
the broken link in their chain of arguments; and so every 
German was happy when an Irishman entered the room. 
This fellow Reilly came to have a punctured tire mended, 
and stopped to tell what he thought about the world- 
situation. Old man Kumme slapped him over the back, 
and shook him by the hand, and told him he was the 
right sort, and to come again. So Reilly took to hanging 
about ; he would pull from his pocket a paper called “Hi- 
bernia”, and Kumme would produce from under the 
counter a paper called “Germania”, and the two would 
denounce “perfidious Albion” by the hour. Jimmie, bend- 
ing over the straightening of a sprocket, would look up 
and grin, and exclaim, “You bet!” 


It was winter-time, and darkness came early, and 
Jimmie was doing his work by electric light in the back 
of the shop, when Reilly came and mysteriously drew 
him into a corner. Did he really mean what he said 
about hatred of war, and willingness to fight against it? 
The Empire Shops were now turning out thousands of 
shell-casings every day, to be used in the murder of men. 
It was useless to try to start a strike, there were so many 
spies at work, and they fired every man who opened his 
mouth; if an outsider tried it they would send him to 
jail—for of course old Granitch had the city government 
in his vest-pocket. 


All this was an old story to Jimmie; but naw the 
Irishman went on to a new proposition. There was a 
way to stop the work of the Empire, a way that had been 
tried in other places, and had worked. Reilly knew where 
to get some T.N.T.—an explosive many times more pow- 
erful than dynamite. They could make bombs out of the 
steel tubing of bicycles, and Jimmie, knowing the Empire 
Shops as he did, could find a way to get in and arrange 
matters. There was big money in in—the fellows who 
did that job might live on Easy Street the rest of their 
lives. 

Jimmie was stunned. He had been perfectly sincere 
in classifying German spies with sea-serpents; and here 
Was a sea-serpent right before his eyes, raising his head 
through the floor of Kumme’ bicycle-shop! 


Jimmie answered that he had never had anything to 
do with that sort of thing. That wasn’t the way to stop 
war; that was only making more war. The other began 
to argue with him, showing that it wouldn’t hurt any- 
Lody; the explosion would take place at night, and all 
that would be damaged would be Abel Granitch’s purse. 
But Jimmie was obdurate; fortunately one thing that 
had been incessantly pounded into his head at the local 
was that the movement could not use conspiracy, it must 


work by open propaganda, winning the minds and con- 
sciences of men. 

First the Irishman became angry, and called him a 
coward and a molly-coddle. Then he became suspicious, 
and wanted to know if Jimmie would sell him out to the 
Empire. Jimmie laughed at this; he had no love for Abel 
Granitch—the damned old skunk might do his own spy- 
ing. Jimmie would simply have nothing to do with the 
matter, one way or the other. And so the project was 
cropped; but the little machinist was moved to keep his 
eyes open after that, and he made note of how many 
Germans, all strangers, were making the shop a meeting 
place; also the quick intimacy which had developed be- 
tween the Irishman and Heinrich, Kumme’s nephew who 
held himself so straight and had no back to his head. 


Matters came to a climax with startling suddenness: 
the explosion of a bomb—though not the kind which 
Jimmie was expecting. It was an evening in February, 
just as he was about to close up, when he saw the door 
of the shop open, and four men walk in. They came with 
« peculiar, business-like air, two of them to the puzzled 
Jimmie, and the other two to Kumme. One turned back 
the lapel of his coat, showing a large gold star, and an- 
nouncing, “I am an agent of the government, and you 
are under arrest.” And at the same time the other seized 
Jimmie’s arms and slipped a pair of handcuffs over his 
wrists. He passed his hands over his prisoner, a cere- 
mony known as “frisking”’; and at the same time the 
cther men had seized Kumme. Jimmie saw two more 
men enter at the rear door of the shop, but they had 
nothing to do, for both Jimmie and Kumme had been too 
much startled to make any move to escape. 


They were led out to an automobile. shoved in and 
whirled away. No questions were answered, so after a 
bit they stopped asking questions and sat still, reflecting 
upon all the sins they had ever committed in their lives. 
and upon the chances of these sins being known to the 
1 Olice. 
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Jimmie thought he was going to jail, of course; but 
instead they took him to the Post Office building, to an 
upstairs room. Kumme was taken to another room, and 
Jimmie did not see him again; all that Jimmie had time 
to know or to think about was a stern-faced young man 
who sat at a desk and put him on a griddle. “It is my 
duty to inform you that everything you state may be 
used against you,” said this young man; and then, with- 
cut giving Jimmie a chance to grasp the meaning of these 
words, he began firing questions at him. All through the 
crdeal the two detectives stood by his side, and in a 
corner of the room, at another desk, a stenographer was 
busily recording what he said. Jimmie knew there were 
such things as stenographers—for had he not come near 
falling in love with one only a short while before? 

“Your name?” said the stern-faced young man; and 
then, “Where do you live?” And then, “Tell me all you 
know about this bomb-conspiracy.” 

“But I don’t know nothin’!” cried Jimmie. 

“You are in the hands of the Federal government,” 
replied the young man, “and your only chance will be 
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to make a clean breast. 
get off.” 

“But I don’t know nothin’!” cried Jimmie, again. 

“You have heard talk about dynamiting the Empire 
Shops?” 

PY aViesusira: 

“Who?” 

“A man ” Jimmie got that far, and then he recol- 
lected the promise he had given. “I—I can’t tell” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“It wouldn't be right.” 

“Do you believe in dynamiting buildings?’ 

“No, sir!’ Jimmie put into this reply a note of in- 
tense sincerity, and so the other began to argue with him. 
Atrocious crimes had been committed all over the coun- 
try, and the government wished to put a stop to them; 
surely it was the duty of a decent citizen to give what 
help he could. Jimmie listened until a sweat of anxiety 
stood out on his forehead; but he could not bring him- 
self to “peach” on a fellow-workingman. No, not if he 
were sent to jail for ten or twenty years, as the stern- 
iaced young man told him might happen. 


lf you will help us, you may 


“You told Reilly you wouldn’t have anything to do 
with bombs?” asked the young man: and Jimmie an- 
<wered, “Sure, I did!’ And his poor head was so addled 
that he didn’t even realize that in this reply he had told 
what he had been vowing he would never tell! 

The questioner seemed to know all about everything. 
se it was easy for him to lead Jimmie to tell how he had 
heard Kumme cursing the Empire Shops, and the coun- 
try, and the President: how he had seen Kumme whis- 
fering to Reilly. and to Germans whose names he had 
not learned, and how he had seen Heinrich, Kumme’s 
nephew, cutting up lengths of steel tubing. Then the 
questioner asked about Jerry Coleman. How much 
money had Jimmie got, and just what had he done with 
it? Jimmie refused to name other people; but when the 
young man made the insinuation that Jimmie might have 
kept some of the money for himself, the little machinist 
exclaimed with passionate intensity—not one dollar had 
he kept, nor his friend Meissner either; they had given 
statements to Jerry Coleman, and this though many a 
time they had been hard up for their rent. The police 
could ask Comrade Gerrity and Comrade Mary Allen. 
and the other members of the local. 

So the quesctioner led Jimmie on to talk about the 
Germans in the movement. Schneider, the brewer. for 
example—he was one of those who cursed the Allies 
most vehemently, and he had been in this bomb-conspir- 
acy. Jimmie was indignant; Comrade Schneider was as 
good a Socialist as you could find, and Socialists had 
nothing to do with bombs! But young Emil Forster— 
he had been making explosives in his spare hours, had he 
not? At which Jimmie became still more outraged. He 
knew young Emil well; the boy was a carpet-designer 
and musician, and if anybody had told such tales about 
him, they were lying, that was all. The questioner went 
cn for an hour or so, tormenting poor Jimmie with such 
doubts and fears; until finally he dropped a little of his 
sternness of manner, and told Jimmie that he had merely 
been trying him out, to see what he knew about various 
men whose pro-German feelings had brought them under 
suspicion. No, the government had no evidence of crime 
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against Schneider or Forster, or any of the bona-fide So- 
cialists. They were just plain fools, letting themselves be 
used as tools of German plotters, who were spending 
money like water to make trouble in munitions factories 
all over the country. 
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The questioner, who explained himself as a “special 
agent” of the Department of Justice, went on to read 
Jimmie a lecture. A sincere man like himself ought to 
be ashamed to let himself be taken in by German con- 
spirators, who were trying to break up American indus- 
try. to lead American labor by the nose. 

“But they want to stop the making of munitions!” 
cried Jimmie. 

“But that’s only so that German can make more 
munitions!" 

“But I'm opposed to their being made in Germany, 
too!” 

“What can you do to stop it in Germany?” 

“['m an international Socialist. When I oppose war 
in my own country, I help the Socialists to oppose it in 
other countries. I ain’t a-going to stop--not so long as 
T've got any breath left in me!”” And here was Comrade 
jimmie, delivering a sermon on pacifism to the “special 
agent” of the government, who held his fate in his hands! 
Sut no one was going to defend war to Jimmie Higgins 
and not be answered—eyen though Jimmie might go to 
jail for the rest of his life! 

The young man laughed—more genially than Jimmie 
would have thought possible at the start of this grilling. 
“Higgins,” he said, “you’re a good-natured idiot. You 
can thank your lucky stars that one of the men you 
trusted happened to be a government detective. If we 
did't know the truth about vou, you might have had a 
hard time clearing yourself.” 

Jimmie’s jaw had fallen. “A government detective! 
Who is the government detective?” 

“Reilly,” said the young man. 

“Reilly? But it was him that tempted me!” 

“Well, congratulate yourself that you resisted temp- 
tation!” 

“But maybe he tempted Heinrich too!” 

“No—Heinrich didn’t have to be tempted. It was on 
account of Heinrich that we began the investigation. He 
has been making explosives and planting them all over 
the country. His name isn’t Heinrich, and he isn’t a 
nephew of Kumme; his name is von Holtz, and he’s a 
Prussian officer, a personal friend of the Kaiser.” 

Jimmie was speechless. For the love of Mike! He 
had been sitting in the back part of old Kumme’s bi- 
cycle-shop, filling his pipe from the tobacco-pouch of a 
personal friend of the Kaiser! He had called this per- 
sonal friend of the Kaiser a dub and a jack-ass, inform- 
ing him that a real mechanic could put a ball-bearing to- 
gether while he, the personal friend of the Kaiser, was 
spitting on his hands. Could you beat it? 

Mr. Harrod, the “special agent”, informed Jimmie that 
he would have to testify as to what he knew; and Jim- 
mie was so indignant at the way he had been taken in 
that he was willing to do so. He would have to give 
bond to appear, added the other; did he know anyone 
who would vouch for him? Jimmie racked his harrassed 
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brain. Comrade Dr. Service might consent, if he were 
quite sure that Jimmie had not really meant to help the 
Germans. Mr. Harrod kindly consented to give this 
assurance, and called up Dr. Service, whom he seemed 
to know, and told him the circumstances; Dr. Service 
finally said that he would put up a couple of thousand 
dollars to guarantee Jimmie’s appearance before the 
grand jury and at the trial. Mr. Harrod added that if 
Dr. Service would promise to come in the morning and 
attend to the matter, the government would take his 
word and let the witness go for the night. The doctor 
promised, and Jimmie was told that he was free till ten 
o'clock next morning. He went out, like a sky-lark es- 
caping from a cage! 
V 

He had been warned not to talk to anyone, so he told 
Lizzie that he had been kept late to make repairs on a 
motor-cycle. And next morning he got up at the usual 
hour, to avoid exciting suspicion. and went and stared 
at the shop, which was locked up, with a policeman ou 
guard. He bought a copy of the Leesville “Heraid”. and 
read the thrilling story of the German plot which had 
teen unearthed in Leesville. There were half a dozen 
conspirators under arrest, and more than a dozen bombs 
fad been found, all destined to be set off in the Em- 
pire Shops. Franz Heinrich von Holtz. who had 
blown up a bridge in Canada and put an infernal ma- 
chine on board a hig Atlantic liner, had been nailed 
at last! 

Half an hour before time, Jimmie was waiting at the 
Post Office building, and when Comrade Dr. Service ar- 
rived, they went in and signed the bond. Coming out 
again, the grim and forbidding doctor ordered Jimmic 
into his car, and oh, what a dressing-down he did give 
tim! He had Jimmie where he wanted him—tright over 
his knees—and before he let him up he surely did make 
him burn! The little machinist had been so cock-sure of 
himself; going ahead to end the war, by stopping the 
shipping of munitions. and paying no heed to warnings 
irom men older and wiser than himself! Aud now see 
what he had got himself in for—arrested with a gang of 
fire-bugs and desperadoes, under the control and in the 
pay of a personal friend of the Kaiser! 

Poor Jimmie couldn’t put up much of a defense: he 
was cowed, for once. He could only say that he had 
had no evil intention—he had merely been agitating 
against the trade in munitions—a wicked thing — 

“Wicked?” broke in the Comrade Doctor. “The 
thing upon which the freedom of mankind depends!” 

“W-What?” exclaimed Jimmie; for these words 
sounded to him like sheer lunacy. 

The other explained. “A nation that means to de- 
stroy its neighbors sets to work and puts all its energies 
into making guns and shells. The free peoples of the 
world won't follow suit—you can’t persuade them to do 
it. because they don’t believe in war, they can’t realize 
that their neighbors intend to make war. So, when they 
are attacked, their only chance for life is to go out into 
the open market and buy the means of defense. And you 
propose to deprive them of that right—to betray them. 
te throw them under the hoofs of the war-monster! You. 
who call yourself a believer in justice, make vourself a 
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tool of such a conspiracy! You take German money 

“T never took no German money!” cried Jimmie, 
wildly. 

“Didn't Kumme pay you money?” 

“But I worked in his shop—I done my ten hours a 
day right straight!” 

“And this fellow Jerry Coleman? 
you money?” 

“But that was for propaganda—he was agent for J.a- 
bor’s National Peace Council. “ 

And the Comrade Doctor fairly snorted. “How could 
you be such an ass? Don’t you read the news? But no 
—of course you don’t—you only read German dope!” 
And the Comrade Doctor drew out his pocket-book, 
which was bursting with clippings, and selected one from 
3 New York paper, telling how the government was pro- 
ceeding against the officials of an organization called 
“Labor’s National Peace Council’ for conspiring to 
cause strikes and violence. The founder of the organ- 
ization was a person known as “the Wolf of Wall 
Street’; the funds had been furnished by a Prussian 
army officer, an attache’ of the German legation, who had 
used his official immunity to incite conspiracy and whole- 
sale destruction of property in a friendly country. What 
had Jimmie to say to that? 

And poor Jimmie for once had nothing to say. He 
sat, completely crushed. Not merely the money which 
he had got from Kumme on Saturday night, but also the 
ten dollar bills which Jerry Coleman had been slipping 
into his hand—they too had come from the Kaiser! The 
whole radical movement had been taken over by the 
Kaiser, and Jimmie Higgins was out of his job! 

[ To be continued.) 


Hasn't he given 


From an English Novelist 

Let me thank you for having created your brilliant “Upton 
Sinclair’s Magazine.” To say I subscribe to all your views is 
too much, but I am glad to find a strong wind blowing upon 
the things I detest: religion that maintains social cankers as a 
quack doctor maintains disease, and for the same reason; sab- 
atarian taboos that close off men from pleasure (the most val- 
uable thing in life), that shut down theatres, sport, learning— 
but leave unlocked the doors of houses of ill-fame: romantic 
rhetoric from men of business who feel proud exultation when 
their sons lay down their lives provided their cheque-book is 
untouched. 

The last point interests me most. Vlease do all you can to 
help the conscription of capital, to enlist public opinion on the 
side of confiscation of wealth, so that no man may bear the 
shame of coming out of this war richer than he went in. 

Mr. Shaw says that poverty is a disgusting disease; wealth 
is a worse one, for the patient is unwilling to be cured. 

Yours sincerely, W. L. George. 

Your serial “Jimmie Higgins” is excellent. Am also de- 
lighted to find your note of fairness throughout “Upton Sin- 
elair’s”. So many of the former members of the Socialist Party 
have shown such a lamentable failure to understand the motives 
of the comrades they were formerly connected with: have 
siven such scant support to efforts of Socialists and radicals to 
preserve freedom of speech and of the press, and have been so 
vituperative against these with whom they have disagreed that 
the attitude of your paper is doubly welcome at this time. All 
believers in industrial democracy must get together after the 
war if they are ever to function effectively in their fight against 
cconomic plutocracy, and journals like yours are bound to speed 
the day when we may present a solid front in the struggle for 
cconomic freedom. HARRY W. LAIDLER. 

i Secretary Intercollegiate Socialist Saciety 
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THE BOLSHEVIK AT THE COUNTRY-CLUB 


The laws of King Cyrus required that everyone in 
his armies should sweat once in every twenty-four hours. 
The editor, having discovered through numerous pains 
of dyspepsia the wisdom of this ancient formula, is ac- 
customed to join the leisure-classes for a couple of hours 
now and then, and disport himself on the play-grounds 
of this Roof-garden of the World. 

It is Sunday morning, and there is a tennis-match on, 
the participants being a leading real-estate operator, a 
Lanker, a bond-broker, and the editor, who calls himself 
< Socialist, but is called an Anarchist by the Los An- 
seles “Times”, an I. W. W. by the New York “Herald”, 
and a Bolshevik in the repartee of the tennis-court. The 
match is close, and everybody is on the jump, obeying 
fully the instructions of King Cyrus. “Seven all,” calls 
the editor, who is serving. “Forty-thirty.” 

“No!” cries the banker, from the other side of the 
net. “Thirty-forty.” 

“All right,” says the editor, accepting the correction. 
“Ready?” 

“Just like you Socialists,” remarks the banker, in a 
moment of ill-chosen facetiousness. “Want everything 
in sight!” 

“Naturally,” retorts the editor. “We’ve been watch- 
ing the bankers.” And he serves a hot one to the banker’s 
hack-hand. 

“When are you fellows planning to pull off your rev- 
clution?” inquires the other, as he drives the ball at 
the net man’s solar plexus. 

“Ten dollars for a four hour day, I’m told,” puts in 
the real estate operator, as he makes a wild leap to catch 
the net man’s short return. 

“You fellows think that’s the funniest thing you ever 
heard,” observes the editor, as he scoots across the court 
to catch the real estate man’s high lob. “But you'll be 
seeing it right in this city in two or three years. 
Mark me!” 

“You'll be mayor, I suppose?” inquires the banker, 
sarcastically, as he counters the net man’s drive. 

“Not much!” replies the editor. “If I’m anything, 
it’ll be Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Pasadena Soviet!” He drives at the banker’s feet, and 
when the ball came back he yells, “Outside!” 

“Robber!” cries the banker. “Or I should say Bol- 
shevik!” 

“Deuce!” calls the editor, and prepares to serve to 
the real estate man. “Ready?” 

“Play!” says the real estate man. (You see his signs 
all over Southern California.) What are you fellows 
going to do to me?” 

“Put a land-tax on you,” replies the editor, and serves 
an ace as a foretaste. “Vantage in.” 

“What are you going to do to me?” inquires the 
banker. (He is husky, and his favorite sport is to cake- 
walk across the court.) 

“Play!” remarks the editor. “The first thing our 
Pasadena Soviet will do is to cancel all the mortgages 
you hold—including the one on my home.” 

“Fault!” proclaims the banker. “T’ll fool you, by jingo 
-—l’ll call in that mortgage tomorrow!” 

“You can’t!” laughs the editor. .“It’s got a year and 
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2 half more to run, and it’ll all be over before that.” 

“Let ball!’ cries the banker. “Well, it’s in trust; 
I’ve got nothing to lose.” (It’s the bluff they all throw.) 
“Double fault!” 

“Say, cut it out, you fellows!” puts in the bond-broker, 
who is the editor’s partner, and therefore does not like 
his double faults. 

“Deuce!” says the editor. “They can’t cut it out. 
They try not to think about it, but we make them! From 
now on they won’t think about anything else! Ready?” 

“Play,” says the real estate man. “Outside! The 
trouble with you Bolsheviks is you won’t listen to 
reason.” 

“When did you ever try it?” inquires the editor, re- 
turning a drive. 

“Tf they were educated men like you— 
the other, as he lobs over the net man’s head. 

“How many of them do you know?” inquires the ed- 
itor, as the net man drives the ball out of court. : 

“How can anybody play tennis with you fellows jaw- 
ing Socialism?” cries the net man. cross because of his 
crror. 

“How can anybody play tennis while so many people 
in the world can’t get enough to eat?’ counters the ed- 
itor. “You see, I really know a few Bolsheviks—more 
than you fellows at the country-clubs.” 

“They don’t come here,” growls the banker. 

“Whose fault is that? They’ll come some day— don’ 
you worry!” 

“We'll see them marching up that driveway with their 
red-flags, I suppose! One fault!” 

“They may n’t have to march up the driveway. They 
may just march upstairs. Ready?” 

“Play! What the dickens do you mean by that?” 

“Do you suppose you haven’t got any down in the 
kitchen?” And the editor serves a swift one. 

“Holy smoke!” The banker drives into the net in 
his excitement. “Poison in the soup!” 

“Well,” says the editor, “haven’t you been giving 
them poison in their food? Ask Dr. Wiley!” 

“What's the score?” demands the real estate man. 

“Hanged if I know,” says the editor. 

“Vantage out!” says the banker. 

“No, I just served to you. Deuce!’ 

“Vantage out!” insists the banker. 

“Deuce, I say! Don’t you recall—” 

“How in the world can anybody keep score with you 
fellows jabbering all the time?” cries the bond-broker. 
“Cut it out now, for the love of Mike!” 

But—this is the point—they can’t cut it out! They 
swear off, but somebody starts again; so they spend the 
rest of their Sunday morning discussing the question 
whether the Bolsheviki ought to be hanged, whether 
Trotsky and Lenine are German agents, whether Ger- 
many will slide into Bolshevism, whether it will come in 
the United States, and what the bankers and real estate 
men and bond-brokers are going to do about it. 

And it is the same all over the country. Socialism— 
world revolution—is the one question men and women 
are arguing about, the one thing they really get excited 
over. If you don’t believe it, just try it—in any country- 
club, any barber-shop, any smoking-car, at any dinner- 
table, rich or poor! 


” ventures 


